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A Need Argument 
For the Need for Argument 


ErnEst G. BORMANN® 
Eastern Illinois State College 


I judge a lot of dull debates during the 
course of the season. I don’t like dull de- 
bates and I think something should be 
done about them. Many of these debates 
are dull simply because there is no argu- 
ment — no real argument between the 
affirmative and negative teams. 

As I see it there are two reasons for this 
lack of argument. First, I hear debates in 
which there is no argument because of 
lack of skill and experience on the part of 
debaters. These speakers may have worked 
hard and thoroughly prepared their case, 
indeed, they usually have, but in the de- 
bate, particularly in the rebuttals, they do 
not get into an argument. If there is a pos- 
sibility of argument, and there usually is 
on most debate questions, these speakers 
are too inexperienced to see that possibility 
and pounce on it. But there is hope for 
them. All they need is practice and guid- 
ance plus a bit more than average intelli- 
gence. Still until that miraculous moment 
when they suddenly find themselves in an 
argument these debaters will not emerge 
from that almost empty classroom with the 
new found awareness that debating can be 
exciting — and until that moment, I, as 
judge, will continue to get up rather slowly, 
shake the tiredness from behind my eyes 
and head hopefully for my next assignment 
thinking maybe this time they'll get into 
an argument. 

But the next time, I’m just as likely to 
hear skillful, experienced debaters go 
through the motions without getting in- 
volved in a real argument. The first situa- 
tion can be called lack of argument through 
ignorance, the second can be thought of 
as lack of argument through design. And 
it is this latter situation that can most 
“easily be changed. Here there is no need 
for more seasoning or training, all that is 
required is a change in attitude. 

*Ernest G. Bormann, A.B., University of South Dakota, 

M.A., lowa, Ph. D., lowa, Tau Kappa Alpha, Delta Sigma 


Rho, Pi Kappa Delta. Director of Forensics, Eastern 
Illinois State College. 


The present attitude of some of these 
skillful debaters is to avoid an argument 
rather than to invite an argument. Thus 
they prepare their cases carefully so they 
can declare a major argument on the other 
side of the question irrelevant. That is, 
they try to sidestep the representative argu- 
ments on the other side of the question. 
They attempt to get around them rather 
than meeting them head on. This is a 
rather sophisticated form of begging the 
question. 

At other times this attempt to design 
cases to which the usual arguments do not 
apply leads the debater to approach the 
topic in a way that will catch the other 
side unawares and unprepared to deal with 
the novel approach. Perhaps the terms are 
defined in an unusual way, perhaps a 
strange need argument is developed and 
the usual need arguments are ignored. 


Finally, more often than not, the debater 
trying to run away from an argument will 
design a case so that he can accept and 
incorporate many of the typical arguments 
on the other side of the question. That is, 
the affirmative challenges such a small part 
of the status quo, the negative in turn 
agrees that there are things wrong with 
the way things are going but they sug- 
gest certain repairs. In practice this fre- 
quently gets both affirmative and negative 
so close to debating the same case that 
there is little difference between them and 
little opportunity for argument. 

During the course of a debate there are 
a number of things that these skillful de- 
baters do to run from an argument. I shall 
mention only one, but any debater or 
judge can supply several more. The one 
that seems most prevelant to me is what 
I call the strategem of “reviewing the case”. 
The team employing this strategem goes 
back over its previous argument and sum- 
marizes what they have already said. At 
appropriate points they remind the judge 
that the other team has not challenged 


this particular point of view. All of this 
is very good debate technique, of course. 
One method of refutation is to point out 
that the silence of the opposition is an 
argument in your favor, and keeping your 
case clearly before the judge is a good 
idea, too. However, the debaters employ- 
ing this technique usually spend all of 
their time in rebuttal, reviewing and re- 
stating their previous arguments, loudly 
asserting that they still stand, without men- 
tioning the areas in which they have come 
under attack from the other side. 


If both teams follow this strategy, we 
have the spectacle of two teams grimly 
hanging onto their prepared arguments, 
summarizing them nicely, pointing out, and 
justly so that the other side has not ans- 
wered the challenge of their case. It’s like 
two boxers standing back to back throwing 
vicious punches at the empty air. 


Well so what? What difference does it 
make if no argument develops? We still 
make the trips, we still get the speaking 
experience, and quite often we still win; 
perhaps we win more often because we've 
outsmarted them. 

Speaking as a judge it makes a lot of 
difference to me. No argument, no interest, 
no excitement, no opportunity to see how 
skillful the debaters are at ripping apart 
an argument, at challenging evidence, at 
pointing out errors in reasoning, and this 
ripping apart of an argument is really the 
cream of debating for my money. 


Having an argument makes a difference 


to the debater too. He has more fun =) j 


believe it or not, the more arguing he does 


COLLEGE DEBAT 


B. W. Hops, Marshall College 


When college debate squads took up 
the guaranteed annual wage question last 
Fall, they stepped into the arena of na- 
tional debate — into the midst of an active 
controversy among economists, labor lead- 
ers, and industrial managers. In_ their 
speaking on this question, our college stu- 
dents became active participants in this 
national debate. This, presumably, was the 
other big companies. Before this, and to 





fon. You'll not be sorry. 






the more debates he wins — for those i 
terested in that sort of thing. 

What's the answer? My answer is simple. 
Debaters, bite off a man-sized burden of/ , 
proof if you are the affirmative. Really chal- / 
lenge the status quo. Invite an argument ( 
— don’t run from it or side step it — ask 
for it and meet it head on. If you are on 
the negative, do the same. Take a firm 
stand. Don’t hedge and concede in the 
direction of the affirmative until you nar- 
row the difference between you to practi- 
cally nothing. Take up the affirmative in- 
vitation, concentrate on the areas of dis- 
agreement — spend most of your time in 
rebuttal arguing and don’t summarize any 
more than absolutely necessary. 

It is easier to give this advice than to 
follow it. Refutation is hard work. You 
have to be tough minded to bore in and 
argue. Our natural laziness makes it easier 
to shift ground or ignore an argument than 
to deal with it head on. Refutation has to 
be studied and practiced, the techniques 
of destroying an argument are not easily 
mastered. Refutation requires brains, more 
brains than are required for a pleasant 
voice and good posture on the platform, 
more brains than are required to organize 
a speech — you have to have a quick mind 
and a good one and you have to be able 
to explain yourself in just the right way. 


But refutation gives you the biggest re- 
wards in debating — bigger rewards even 
than winning — excitement, fun and mental 
discipline. My case can be stated simply. 
For the sake of the judges and for your 
own sake in your next debate, invite an 
gument and when it comes, meet it head 


"Shift From Reality” 


objective of those who phrased the propo- 
sition. How better provide realistic and 
effective training than by setting the trai- 
nees to grappling with the same proposi- 
tion that the professional debaters were 
trying to cope with? 

What was that national debate about? 
Primarily, it concerned labor demands for 
the wider adoption of plans like those 
agreed to by Ford, General Motors, and 








other big companies. Before this, and to 
some extent with this, it had concerned the 
feasibility of traditional guaranteed wage 
plans like those of Hormel, Nunn-Bush, 
and Proctor & Gamble. It also involved, of 
course, general demands for increased un- 
employment benefits under present unem- 
ployment compensation systems. 

This, you may recall, was where we 
stood in October. Now, in April, it has be- 
come a little hard for me to remember that 
stage of the season when we first became 
involved in the national G.A.W. contro- 
versy. I wonder if other coaches, and their 
debaters, feel themselves to be as remote 
from that national debate as I now seem 
to be? 

How long has it been since I heard a 
debate in which one team proposed, and 
the other team attacked, a plan like those 
the unions have been advocating, and 
management opposing? How long has it 
been since anyone argued for anything 
resembling the older GAW plans such as 
the Hormel plan? 

Much more typical of the debates I’ve 
been judging is one I heard at Grove City, 
in which the affirmative argued for Federal- 
ization of unemployment compensation, 
and the negative for a plan involving the 
taking over of state unemployment systems 
by private industry. In other debates, I’ve 
heard the negative argue for Federaliza- 
tion, and the affirmative for the private in- 
dustry plan. At every tournament, similar 
plans have flourished in endless variety. 

Some of these plans seem to have their 
origins, at least, in the recommendations 
of authorities in the field. Others seem to 
be almost entirely the product of debater’s 
fertile imaginations. So far as I can dis- 
cover, none of them are conspicuous in 
current controversy — outside the precincts 
of the college debate tournament. 

How and why, then, did we happen to 
shift from the type of plan which is being 
actively tried and advocated, to this spe- 
cies of solution? My own debaters have 
defended the shift on grounds both of 
definition and of strategy. Negative teams 
are able to argue that neither the tradi- 
tional GAW plans nor the current SUB 
plans really “guarantee . . . an annual 
wage.” The affirmative, therefore, finds it 
simpler and easier to present plans which 
conform, technically, to the terms of the 


proposition, rather than to dispute this 
negative challenge. And, strategically, the 
unusual plan, the “different” plan is easier 
to defend, by either affirmative or negative, 
than is the standard proposal with which 
everyone is familiar. 

Always operating, of course, is what we 
might call the “law of the magnetic middle” 
— the tendency of both sides to minimize 
their burden of proof by taking up a posi- 
tion as close to the opposition as possible 
— and perhaps at the same time trying to 
force the opposition to defend the most 
extreme position that the terms will allow. 

We have all observed, I think, similar 
“shifts from reality” in debates on other 
propositions. I remember particularly a 
debate between American and _ British 
teams on the proposition (as I recall it): 
Resolved, that the Welfare State endan- 
gers our liberties. This, too, was a living 
proposition, drawn from the current contro- 
versy over the merits and dangers of wel- 
fare measures here and in Britain, and I 
am sure that the audience came to this 
debate expecting to hear the proposition 
argued in terms of this current controversy. 
But the American affirmative refused to be 
concerned with any actually existing sys- 
tem — not with the New Deal, or the Fair 
Deal, or with the welfare programs in Bri- 
tain, Sweden, or anywhere else. Instead, 
they strategically defined “welfare state” 
in terms of some theoretical system of the 
most extreme sort, and, despite the nega- 
tive’s efforts to argue in defense of the 
British welfare state, the debate moved 
from the real world into the realm of 
hypothetical speculation. 

In judging debates on the GAW ques- 
tion, I have been struck by the curious 
contrast between the hardheaded way a 
debater will hammer away at technical 
flaws in existing plans or procedures, and 
the blissfully easy way he will concoct 
paper plans designed to correct, with a 
twist of the wrist, all these evils. I am 
reminded of .the type of investor who will 
shrewdly advise against buying GM stock, 
for example, because the company has re- 
duced a dividend or lost a fraction of its 
market, but who jumps at the chance to 
invest his savings in a scheme for finding 
uranium in some unknown desert. 

Now, I do not wish to exaggerate the 
extent of this “shift from reality”, or even 
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to present it as altogether unjustified or 
entirely undesirable. But it does seem to 
me to represent a tendency in academic 
debating which should be viewed with 
concern, if not with alarm. Superficiality 
and insincerity are common charges against 
debating — and they are charges which 
often carry most weight with our best 
students. We should be careful, I think, 
to avoid tendencies which make us vulner- 
able to such criticisms. Without, there- 
fore, insisting too strenuously on “the evils 
of the present system”, or even offering a 
“plan to cure these evils”, I shouldl like to 
suggest a set of principles which might 
help to keep this tendency within bounds. 
In our coaching and judging debate, then, 
I would suggest: 


1. There should be a strong presumption 
that the intent of a proposition is to encour- 
age realistic discussion of the problem, and, 
therefore, a strong presumption in favor 
of definitions and analysis which make for 
discussion of the actual life situation, and 
of solutions which are actually being con- 
sidered by responsible people in the field. 
(We should, of course, try to formulate 
propositions which themselves facilitate 
realistic definition and analysis. It some- 
times seems that the element of unreality 
is built into our debate propositions, and 
this has been charged against the GAW 


“question. But this is a complex and diffi- 


cult problem in itself. 


2. Specifically, as between two proposed 
but untried plans, there should be a strong 
presumption in favor of the plan which has 
been advanced by the expert in the field, 
for the consideration of his fellow experts, 
as against the plan which has been invented 
by the college student for debating 
purposes. 





Discussion Event to Continue 


By Larry NORTON 


of ouowinc THE Redlands convention 
President Nelson appointed a special 
committee with Ira G. Morrison as chair- 
man to study discussion as a contest event. 
The subject was also discussed at most of 
the province meetings this past year. The 
national council is most appreciative of 
the many valuable comments and sugges- 
tions submitted by the committee, by in- 
dividuals, and by province officers. Con- 
siderable study was given to these sugges- 
tions at the summer meeting of the council. 
It is apparent that the majority of Pi Kappa 
Delta sponsors wish to continue the dis- 
cussion event at our Brookings convention. 
It is also clear that these sponsors desire a 
change in the discussion pattern and that 
any new format should be conducted on 
an experimental basis. The council, draw- 
ing upon suggestions submitted, has set up 
the following procedure to be used for the 
discussion event at Brookings. All conven- 
tion and contest rules will appear in the 
January Forensic. However, since there 
will be some major changes in the discus- 
sion event, we believe it will be helpful 
to know the principal features at_ this 
earlier date. 


There will be five rounds of discussion 
on the national question. The first four 
rounds shall have a maximum time limit 
of one hour and thirty minutes. The maxi- 
mum time for the fifth round shall be two 
hours. The approximate areas to be con- 
sidered in each round shall be as follows: 
Round I — Definitions and delimitation; 
Round II — Analysis; Round III — Possible 
solutions; Round IV — Evaluation of “solu- 
tions; Round V — Preparation of written 
report. 


In each of the five rounds a single critic 
shall evaluate each participant on two 
major factors: 1) interpersonal relations, 
and 2) knowledge of the subject and mas- 
tery of discussion techniques. Each factor 
shall be given a rating from one to five. 
A perfect score for a participant in one 
round shall be ten. The student chairman 
shall be given a rating from two to ten, 
in each round, based on criteria for evalua- 


General Contest Chairman 


tion of chairmen. A maximum score of 
fifty is possible for any participant during 
these five rounds. The written report, pre- 
pared by the group in round five, shall be 
judged by a panel of critics. The report 
shall be judged on five factors each of 
which shall be given a maximum of five 
points or a total maximum of twenty-five. 
Each participant in the group will have 
this group rating added to his individual 
score. The panel of critics shall be com- 
posed of authorities in the area under dis- 
cussion and shall not be regular convention 
judges. Suggestions for the form of this 
written report will be given to each group 
at the beginning of round five. 

The final twenty-five per cent of the dis- 
cussants score shall be obtained from stu- 
dents ratings of each other recorded at the 
conclusion of round five. Each Pi Kappa 
Delta chapter may enter a maximum of one 
man and one woman in discussion. There 
will not be separate contests for men and 
women but men and women will be evalu- 
ated separately in determining the final 
ratings at the conclusion of the conven- 
tion. An entry in discussion may enter one 
other individual event — oratory or ex- 
tempore. The discussion entries shall not 
be entered in debate which is scheduled to 
occur at the same time as discussion. 

The student chairman for the first round 
shall be designated by the contest event 
chairman and shall be listed at the top of 
the ballot. The chairman for other rounds 
shall be chosen by the group members at 
the conclusion. of the previous round. 
Sweepstakes points will be awarded as fol- 
lows: five for Superior, four for Excellent, 
three for Good, and one for participation. 
The upper ten per cent of men discussants 
will be rated “Superior”; those in the next 
twenty per cent will be rated “Excellent”; 
those in the next thirty per cent will be 
rated “Good”. Likewise, the upper ten per 
cent of women discussants will be rated 
“Superior”, etc. 

We hope that the experimental form as 
outlined will be worthy of everyone's best 
efforts and thereby contribute to the success 
of our next convention. 





University of Houston 


Pictured are the members of the University of Houston (Texas Omicron) Chapter of PKD. The picture 
was taken at the annual forensics banquet May 18, 1956. Seated from left to right: Patricia Stallings, 
Charles Ledbetter, Frank Mize, Anita Broad, Jerry Mize, Jack Terry, and Gloria Goatcher. Standing from 
left to right: Dr. Robert L. Scott, Sponsor, Robert Williams, Ned Bobkoff, Robert Spell, Richard Morrow, 
Donald Alford, Chapter president, Richard Zaner, and David DuBose. 


On March 16, 1956, Dr. Robert L. Scott 
installed the Texas Omicron chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta at the University of Houston. 
At that time seventeen members were ini- 
tiated: Bernie Burrus, Charles Ledbetter, 
Ned Bobkoff, Donald Alford, Patricia Stal- 
lings, Richard Morrow, Richard Zaner, 
Jack. Terry, Robert Spell, Frank Mize, 
Gloria Goatcher, Neal Parker, Anita Broad, 
Bob Williams, Dave DuBose, Donn Fullen- 
weider, and Jerry Mize. Dr. Scott, director 
of forensics at the university, became a Pi 
Kappa Deltan as an undergraduaate at 
Colorado State College of Education (Colo- 
rado Beta). Since he joined the speech 
staff at Houston in 1953, he has been 
working to get a chapter established here. 

Texas Omicron participated in its first 
PKD activities at the convention and 
tournament of the Province of the Lower 
Mississippi held at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity March 29, 30, and 31. Donald Al- 
ford, president of Texas Omicron, received 
the chapter’s charter from D. J. Nabors, 
national secretary-treasurer. 

Authorized to operate as a junior college 
in 1927, the University of Houston was es- 
tablished as a four-year institution in 1934. 
Originally the university operated as a part 
of the Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict. In 1945 the university -was legally 


given a separate Board of Regents and a 
graduate program was established. The 
University of Houston is a relatively young 
institution, but its forensic program is 
much younger. 

Forensics was established as a vital extra- 
curricular activity in 1949 by Dr. Otis M. 
Walter, chairman of the Department ot 
Speech. Dr. Walter directed the activity 
until 1953 when he reluctantly relinquished 
a flourishing program to concentrate on 
administering the expanding Department 
of Speech. In spite of the comparative 
youth of the program, Houston debaters 
have established an outstanding record in 
Southwestern debate circles. In seven years 
of intercollegiate competition, Houston has 
produced teams good enough to represent 
District III] at the West Point Tournament 
five times. This year Charles Ledbetter 
and Donald Alford, both juniors, debated 
for Houston at the military academy. 

In addition to intercollegiate competition, 
the forensic program at Houston has em- 
phasized parliamentary debate, demonstra- 
tion debate, and discussion groups on and 
off the campus. The present members of 
Texas Omicron feel confident that the 
presence of a PKD chapter will stimulate 
even greater interest in forensics at the 
University of Houston. 








The Uhtimate in Public Address 


But Cox, Student 
Western Washington College of Education 


One night a shabby, lonely young painter 
ceased his constant roaming about the 
streets of Vienna and entered a theater. 
The film, “The Tunnel” was showing that 
night and during the course of the movie 
a scene appeared which portrayed an agi- 
tator rousing the working masses by a 
fanatical speech. The painter left the 
theater with an impression that burned in 
his mind as a raging fire. It is said that he 
almost went insane, “for days afterwards 
he spoke of nothing except the power of 
the spoken word.” This same painter with 
the fierce eyes was destined to use his 
power before audiences of one hundred, 
then three hundred, and finally millions. 


When he orated he worked himself into 
a frenzy of hysteria that caused his hypno- 
tized audiences to groan, and scream, and 
faint. Later in a speech he praised the 
ability to orate, to lie, to twist and flatter. 
He used these words as synonymous terms. 
His screams of hatred and_ brutality 
drowned out the screams of the five mil- 
lion Jews who died in the gas chambers 
and concentration camps of the Nazi's. Yes, 
Adolph Hitler praised the ability to excite 
and control men’s passions so that they 
would be willing to exterminate a race, to 
destroy a people. 


And there was another Man. In the 
words of John, “No man spoke like this 
Man.” Raving and maligning was not His 
method. Instead He spoke softly of peace, 
brotherhood and God. Yet His words of 
love have echoed over two thousand years, 
from Jerusalem to the jungles, from the 
cross to the cathedrals. 

I have spoken of words, yet there are 
times when silence can speak more brutally 
than sound. Peter had given up his home 
to follow Christ, and Christ, in turn, had 
molded Peter into a man of God. Peter, 
then, had more reason to speak out against 
the injustice which had imprisoned Christ 
than any other. Yet fear — fear of con- 
demnation, from the people, fear of punish- 
ment, and possibly a secret fear within 
himself, kept Peter's words from flowing, 
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so that when asked “art not thou also one 
of His disciples?” He denied it, and said, 
“I am not.” 

These examples of words spoken and 
words unspoken comprise our heritage and 
our choice. “Our choice” you ask? Yes, 
for we are the orators, those who are 
slowly gaining the ability to express our- 
selves so that some day, conceivably, we 
may have the awesome power of swaying 
men’s minds from the bad to good, or from 
the good to bad. 

What then is our choice? It is to point 
the way, to delude, or to keep silent when 
most of all we should speak forth. 

Few, if any, have dreams of becoming 
another Hitler, but we do find ourselves 
condemning by bombast rather than by 
reason. Do we become so convinced of an 
issue that we lose our objectivity? This 
failing to see both sides can have bearing 
in more types of speaking than just ora- 
tory. If we let our blood speak for our 
brain, truly we are betraying our heritage. 

To imitate Christ is a professed goal of 
all Christian men. Yet, have we, in our 
race to obtain eloquence, concentrated 
with so much intent upon the means, that 
we lose sight of the goal? We attack war, 
corruption, and prejudice, and yet . . . do 
we speak only to hear our mouths form 
hollow words? Do we gesture from the 
book, and not from the heart? Oh, we 
write an oration full of beautiful words 
and momentary emotion; momentary, for 
it is forgotten when the tournament is over. 
We orate for a trophy, a bit of metal which 
will tarnish as quickly as our insincerity, 
or a certificate which fades as easily as a 
forgotten purpose or a lost ideal. We 
must keep foremost in our minds the ad- 
monition which applies so directly to us; 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I be- 
come as sounding brass or a_ tinkling 
cymbal.” 

Peter gave his consent to the crucifixion 
by his silence and we are too often silent 
when it is most imperative that we express 
our convictions. 


















You and I may cry out with all the in- 
tensity of our souls at a tournament, but is 
the fervor of the moment forgotten when 
we return home? When friends in a group 
criticize that which we feel is right, do we 
remain silent rather than be looked upon 
as being odd? 


We extoll internationalism, brotherhood 
and peace. Then we conveniently forget 
our purposes and our oratorical ability, be 
it great or small, at the local election and 
at the laws in many Northern cities pro- 
hibiting Negroes from owning property. 
We argue for peace, and then accept war. 
Our words at a tournament should be but 
an introduction to what we say to the 
public. And in turn, our words, wherever 
they may be spoken, are but a prelude to 
action. 


If you have a message, deliver it. Do not 
lose it. Deliver it so that all may hear, not 
just the few. In the excitement of compe- 
tition we are enthusiastic, and then too 
often, when the excitement is done, we 
don the guarding cloak of the old adage 
“Silence is golden.” Silence is golden, as 
the Golden Calf, and is worshipped in the 
same manner. 

The time has come when we must 
examine ourselves as we orate. We must 
ask ourselves, “why am I doing this”; 
“What have I done to alleviate the con- 
ditions I have described, or to live up to 
the ideals I have presented?” If we cannot 
fulfill the heritage that is ours then by all 
means we should not event attempt to 
write an oration. If we must search for a 
subject that has appeal, just for the sake 
of appealing, then it is a waste of our 
time to express our false beliefs to others. 
Sincerity, conviction, and integrity are the 
primary essentials of oratory; not gestures, 
flowery phrases, and studied emotion. 
Paradoxically, how can we fail to have a 
subject in a world so full of problems to 
be solved and people to be eulogized? Are 
our lives so shallow that we have no deep 
convictions? 

Let us fully realize, as we rise to speak, 
that should we convince one person, we 
have proved the awful power we have. We 
must be so confident in the essential right- 
ness of our convictions that we will not 
mislead that one person. 
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Iu Memoriam 

Mr Ralph Zimmermann, 1955 President 
of Wisconsin Zeta at Eau Claire, died at Wis- 
consin General Hospital on March 26. Ralph 
was a victim of hemophilia. He had been 
ill only two days, and at the time of his 
death, he was a high honor student in the 
Law School of the University of Wisconsin. 

Eau Claire’s Pi Kappa Delta alumni in 
Madison was largely responsible for the fact 
that Ralph received 35 blood transfusions and 
that 100 donors were waiting to give blood. 

A memorial tea was held in his memory 
at Eau Claire, and the students of the Law 
School declared a Ralph Zimmermann day on 
which they pledged one day’s pay to be 
given to Mrs. Zimmermann, Ralph’s widow. 
The Interstate Oratorical Association voted 
at its annual business meeting at Evanston, 
Illinois, April 27, to dedicate the 1956 vol- 
ume of Winning Orations to his memory. 
The National Foundation for Hemophilia has 
made a special publication of his oration 
entitled “Mingled Blood.” 

The many expressions of sympathy re- 
ceived from his many friends in Pi Kappa 
Delta demonstrate the high esteem in which 
he was held in this organization. Perhaps the 
IN MEMORIAM which appears with his por- 
trait in forensic headquarters at Wisconsin 
State college, Eau Claire, summarizes best the 
contribution he made to the cause of speech: 
1932 RALPH T. ZIMMERMANN 1956 

In Memoriam 
To Ralph, who, without any previous 
training and many handicaps, in four years 
of forensics at this college achieved national 
acclaim by winning many important honors, 
including: 
Pi Kappa Delta Provincial Superior 
Sweepstakes — 1954 

Pi Kappa Delta Superior National 
Sweepstakes — 1955 

Eau Claire Speech Meet Sweepstakes ‘53 

West Point National Debate Tourna- 
ment — 1954-55 

After Dinner Speaking Championship, 
Eau Claire Speech Meet — 1953, 
1954, 1955 

Wisconsin Oratorical Championship ‘55 

Winner of Interstate Oratorical — 1955 

He will be remembered, however, for 
things more important than any of these. 
His courage, cooperation, leadership, scholar- 
ship, his sense of humor, and his loyalty to 
Wisconsin State College will be an inspira- 
tion to all who work on this forensic squad. 








































MEN 
First 


St. Olaf 


Second 


Wisconsin State, Eau Claire 


Third 
Macalester and Concordia, tie 


Superior 
Henry Moeller of St. Olaf 


Excellent 


Larry Henneman of River Falls 
John Hagen of St. Olaf 


Superior 
Andre LeTendre of Eau Claire 
Wayne Sanstead of St. Olaf 


Excellent 

Henry Ruff of Macalester 
Don Day of Hamline 
John Witt of Luther 


Superior 

Loren Brynestad and John Hagen, St. Olaf 

Paul Christenson and Wayne Sanstead, St. Olaf 
Don Cannady and Henry Ruff, Macalester 


Excellent 


Eau Claire 

Concordia 

Loren Brynestad, John Hagen, St. Olaf 
Paul Christenson, Wayne Sanstead, St. Olaf 





WINNERS of the men’s sweep- 
stakes award at the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Provincial Tournament he'd ’ 
at Wisconsin State College of Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, April 12-14, 
1956. St. Olaf College 4 
speakers are, left to right, Paul 


These 


Christianson. Wayne Sanstead, 


John Hagen, and Larry Brynestad. 


Province of the Upper Mississippi Tournament 


Grace WaLsn, Governor, Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


April 12-14, 1956 


SWEEPSTAKES 


WOMEN 
First 


Wisconsin State, Eau Claire 
Second 

St. Olaf 

Third 


Wisconsin State, River Falls 


ORATORY 


Superior 
Patricia Litsheim of Eau Claire 
Excellent 


Jocelyn Gilbertson of Eau Claire 
Ruth Stolen of St. Olaf 


EXTEMP 


Superior 


Connie Michelson of St. Olaf 


Excellent 
Irene Schlei of Eau Claire 


DEBATE 


Superior 


Rose Pribil and Patricia Litsheim 
of Eau Claire 
River Falls 


Excellent 
St. Olaf 


Superiors, Province of the Southeast. Front row — left to right: Bob Mims and Keith Tonkel, Millsaps; 
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Jimmie Meese, Mississippi State College for Women; Jo Ann Brooks, Maryville; Ann Wilfong, Lenoir 
Rhyne; Bill Kerley, Middle Tennessee. Back row: — Tom Patton, Maryville; Earl Edwards and Marlin 
Connelly, David Lipscomb; Jim Lee, Middle Tennessee. 


Province of the Southeast Tournament 


Harvey CROMWELL, M.S.C.W., Governor 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee 


April 19-21, 1956 


Dr. Albert Keiser, Lenoir Rhyne, was elected Governor for 1956-1958 and Dr. Mary Louise Gehring, Mississippi 
Southern College, Secretary for 1956-1958. 


MEN 
Superior 
David Lipscomb 
Excellent 


Tennessee Tech 


Superior 
Millsaps 
’ Keith Tonkel 
Bob Mims 


David Lipscomb 
Marlin Connolly 
Earl Edwards 


Excellent 
Tennessee Tech 
Harris 
Crowe 
Carson Newman 
Sutherland 
Queen 





SWEEPSTAKES AWARDS 


WOMEN 
Superior 
Maryville 
Excellent 


Mississippi State College for Women 
Tennessee Tech 
DEBATE 
Superior 
A.S.T.C, 
Doris Miller 
Julia Hough 


Excellent 
Centre 
Allice Kimbler 
Virginia Ragland 





PROVINCE OF THE SOUTHEAST, Continued — 


Good Good 
Maryville Lenoir-Rhyne 
Goodlin Judith Ford 
Paton Mary Cilley 
Maryville 
Margallen Hanna 
Jo Ann Brooks 
ORATORY 
Superior Superior 
Jim Lee - M.T.S.C. Glenda Pevey, M.S.C.W. 
Excellent Excellent 


David Wright - Lenoir-Rhyne 

Earl Edwards - David Lipscomb 
Good 

Keith Tonkel - Millsaps 


Jo Ann Brooks, Maryville 
Faye Derryberry, Tennessee Tech 


EXTEMPE 
Superior Superior 
Marlin Connelly, David Lipscomb Jo Ann Brooks, Maryville 
Tom Paton, Maryville Excellent 
Excellent Faye Derryberry, Tennessee Tech 
Earl Edwards, David Lipscomb Good 


Billy Snyder, Georgetown 


Jimmie Bradley, Tennessee Tech 


AFTER-DINNER 


Superior 
Marlin Connelly, David Lipscomb 
Bill Kerley, M.T.S.C. 


Good 
Jack King, East Tennessee State 





Superior 

Glenda Pevey, M.S.C.W. 
Excellent 

Elenore Koster, Maryville 
Good 

Nellie McClure, Tennessee Tech 





PKD SCHOOLS WIN SECOND, THIRD 
IN NATIONAL DISCUSSION CONTEST 


Winner of the fifth annual National Con- 
test in public discussion was the University 
of Virginia. Second place went to Wiscon- 
sin State College at Eau Claire, and third 
place to Idaho State College. Thirty-eight 
colleges and universities, located through- 
out the United States, prepared tape recor- 
dings to submit to a series of judging cen- 
ters. The judges for the final contest were 
Winston Brembeck, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Hal Gulley, University of Illinois (Ur- 
bana); and J. V. Garland. The national 
sponsor for the contest is WayneThomp- 
son, University of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, and the director of the 


contest for 1955-56 was Lenore E. Evans 
of the same institution. 


The National Contest in Public Discus- 
sion is an annual event open to all col- 
leges, universities, and junior colleges in 
the United States. The topic is the one 
chosen for national use, and participating 
schools prepare a 25-minute program fol- 
lowing the discussion format. The deadline 
for the declaration of entry is November 
15, and the tapes must be ready for ship- 
ment by December 1. Further information 
can be obtained by writing to either Dr. 
Thompson or Miss Evans. 


Pi Kappa Delta Members Are Honored 
By Rotary International 


Evanston, Ill. (Special) — Merrill R. 
Patterson of Marietta, Ohio, a member of 
Pi Kappa Delta, is a District Governor of 
Rotary International for the 1956-57 fiscal 
year. He was elected to this office at the 
recent Convention of that world-wide 
service club organization. As Governor, he 
coordinates the activities of 31 Rotary 
Clubs in Ohio. During the year, he will 
visit each of the Clubs to offer advice and 
assistance on Rotary service activities and 
administration. 

Two other members of Pi Kappa Delta 
— Roger Hufford of Normal, Illinois, and 
Olan B. Lowrey of Waco, Texas — have 
been named two of 126 outstanding grad- 
uate students from 33 countries to receive 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships for ad- 
vanced study abroad during the 1956-57 
academic year. Mr. Hufford will study lib- 
eral arts at King’s College of the Univer- 
sity of Durham in Newcastle, England. 
Mr. Lowrey willl study admiralty and in- 
ternational law at Trinity College of the 
University of Dublin, Ireland. 

The Rotary Foundation Fellowships pro- 
gram was inaugurated in 1947, as one of 
Rotary’s contributions toward the promo- 
tion of international understanding, good 
will, and peace. To date, 831 young men 
and women from 61 countries have been 
awarded Rotary Fellowships for a year of 
graduate study in 40 countries. Total grants 
since 1947 are in excess of $2,000,000. 

Dr. Patterson is Academic Dean of 
Marietta College in Marietta, Ohio. He 
was graduated from Wesleyan University 
(B.S., 1925) in Middletown, Connecticut, 
Brown University (A.M., 1930) in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and Yale University 
(Ph. D., 1933) in New Haven, Connecticut. 

In Marietta, he is President of the Com- 
munity Chest and the United Appeal, a 
Trustee of the Memorial Hospital, a Direc- 
tor and Past President of the Executives 
Club, a Director of the Community Con- 
cert Association, and violinist and concert- 
master of the Oratorio Society and Orches- 
tra. He is also Vice-President of the Ohio 
Crusade for Freedom, Director of Ohio 
College Activities, Treasurer of the Martha 
Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library Associa- 
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tion, and a member of the Ohio Citizens 
Narcotic Advisory Committee. In 1955. 
he received the Distinguished Service 
Award by the National Heritage Founda- 
tion. He is a member and Past President 
of the Rotary Club of Marietta. 

Mr. Hufford is a graduate of Illinois 
State Normal University (B.S., 1955; M.S., 
1956) in Normal. He was elected to Pi 
Kappa Delta, Kappa Delta Pi, and Kappa 
Mu Epsilon, and he served as Student 
Council President, Junior Class President, 
Chairman of the Student Union Council, 
and captain of the swimming team. For 
two years, he was a delegate to the student 
legislative assembly at Springfield], Illinois. 
Active on the school debate team for four 
years, he won many honors in all phases 
of public speech. Mr. Hufford was recom- 
mended for the Rotary Fellolwship by the 
Rotary Club of Normal. 

Mr. Lowrey was graduated from South- 
west Texas State Teachers College (B.S., 
1950) in San Marcos, Texas, and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa (M.A., 1951) in lowa City, 
Iowa. In May, 1956, he was graduated 
with honors with the Bachelor of Laws 
degree from Baylor University School of 
Law. At Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College he was President of Pi Kappa 
Delta, the Jeffersonian Literary Society 
and the Aquatic Club, and he was a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Students Committee and 
the Badminton Club. At Baylor University, 
he was President of Hemphill Inn of the 
Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity and of the 
Baylor Law Student Bar. He was elected 
to Who’s Who in American Colleges and 
Universities and was a member of Alpha 
Chi, honorary scholarship society. Mr. 
Lowrey was recommended for the Rotary 
Fellowship by the Rotary Club of Waco. 

The continually growing Rotary organiza- 
tion now encompasses 99 countries through- 
out the free world. The 433,000 business 
and professional executives who are mem- 
bers of 9,100 Rotary Clubs work together to 
advance the Rotary program of community- 
betterment activities, high standards in 
business and professional life, and the 
furtherance of international understanding, 
good will and peace. 









President's Page 


I want to devote my first letter of this convention 
year to some matters which were discussed during 
the summer meeting of your National Council. Most 
of our time at this meeting was spent in formulating 
policies and making arrangements for our National 
Convention at South Dakota State College in Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, during the days of April 14-19. 
This emphasis on convention affairs would seem to 
be a pattern that should be emulated by all our 
sponsors and members this year. All the planning and working of our 
fraternity in 1956-57 should be focused on the Brookings Convention. This 
national project shoulld motivate lethargic chapters to bestir themselves and 
active chapters to redouble their efforts. 


Through these pages I want to discuss specific problems associated 
with making our convention successful. The first of these relates to the 
discussion event. Elsewhere in this issue is a summary of the Council’s 
decisions on this matter. In our deliberations we were guided by the report 
of the discussion committee headed by Professor 1. G. Morrison. Our 
appreciation goes to him and the members of his committee. My plea 
here is for the cooperation of all our members in what otherwise could well 
be our last effort to make discussion a part of the competitive program of 
our conventions. Some of you, we know, are opposed to this event as a 
competitive forensic form. More of you, we also know, want to continue 
discussion as a convention contest, at least on an experimental basis. 

Let me speak first to those of you who belong to the opposition. If 
your feelings on the issue are so strong that you might want any experi- 
ment with discussion on a competitive basis to fail, would it not be best 
that you refrain from registering as a contestant in discussion or from 
serving as a judge in the event? You would thus withdraw yourself as an 
object of blame by those who believe that discussion can be administered 
successfully as a contest event. Your chances to win one of the sweep- 
stakes, it is true, will be lessened by such action, but maybe such a 
sacrifice is not too great in order to test your convictions about this 
convention event. 

But of those who believe that a successful discussion contest can be 
conducted, even more is required. If you hold that discussion demands 
identifiable skills and abilities that can be evaluated, yours is the responsi- 
bility to develop them in yourself, or if you are a forensic director, in your 
discussion contestants. -If you contend that a discussor must possess high 
levels of investigative skills, see to it that you or your contestants have 
thoroughly probed the question under consideration. If you believe that 
discussors should be reflective, objective, and analytical, develop these atti- 
tudes in yourself or your contestants. If you think discussion requires high 
speaking ability, give yourself or your entrants in this event as much 
training as is given to debaters, orators, and extempore speakers. If you 
argue that discussion promotes wholesome interpersonal relations, be sure 
that you or your students can face differences of belief without rancor and 
can subordinate personal to group aims. 

In short, let us have discussors who are as well prepared for their 
job as are participants in the other speaking events. Similarly, we want 
judges who are qualified by preparation,interest, and experience to evaluate 
discussors objectively and honestly. 
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Secretary's Page 


Pi Kappa Delta has completed another good 
year with new memberships again passing the eight 
hundred mark. This is well above the average for 
the off-convention years. Nineteen chapters sent in 
more than one hundred dollars for all purposes. High 
on this list are four new chapters: the University of 
Illinois at Chicago, University of Houston, David 
Lipscomb College, and Morris Harvey College. The 
new chapter sponsored by Wayne Thompson at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago, heads the list. 


1. Univ. of Ill. at Chicago..... .... $279.27 11. Middle Tennessee State............ $117.64 
2. Kansas State, Emporia.............. $230.89 12. Wisconsin State, River Falls.... $114.50 
3. Bradley University....................... $204.72 13. Eastern Illinois................. $109.78 
4. Idaho State College.................. $171.58 14. Nebraska State, Kearney....... $109.55 
5. University of Houston.............. $162.31 15. Morris Harvey College.............. $109.00 
6. Redlands University.................. $138.46 16. Central College, Iowa................ $105.68 
7. David Lipscomb............ secesececee G1GEOO 17. Wisconsin State, Eau Claire.... $105.00 
Sie) MOMNMNL WOR sariacsvccnsacannuceiciuiscs $134.20 18. Western Washington... ...--. $100.84 
eee Sere $121.00 19. Southwestern, Kansas..................$100.46 
10. Central Michigan...................... . $120.00 


Twenty-one chapters sent in ten or more new memberships. Again three 
of the new chapters are at the top of the list with the other new chapter in 
seventh place. Pi Kappa Delta will be strengthened by these new chapters. 
Congratulations are in order for the following schools: 


1. University of Ill. at Chicago.... $168.00 12. Southwestern College, Kansas.. $ 91.00 
2. University of Houston................ 144.00 13. Idaho State...... Sere eee 84.00 
3. David Lipscomb........................ 137.00 eS enters . 82.50 
4. Kansas State, Emporia.............. 122.00 15. Tennessee Tech.......................- . 77.00 
5. Marietta College........................ 121.50 og a ee 77.00 
6. Central Michigan............ Ksicintcens 17. Baylor University.................... . 77.00 
Px I) Tic ccna ncidsainddacs 109.00 18. South Dakota State.................... 70.00 
8. Wisconsin State, Eau Claire...... 105.00 19. Buena Vista College............... 70.00 
9. Redlands University.................. 98.00 20. William Jewell......................... 70.00 
10. Bradley University...................... 98.00 21. Nebraska State, Kearney............. 70.00 
i, IR, I ithe seis tlecincdeanc . 92.00 


Key orders showed a strong increase over the previous year. ‘The following 
chapters head the list for key orders, with the University of Illinois at Chicago 
again at the top: 


1. Univ. of Ill. at Chicago............ $111.27 7. Wisconsin State, River Falls.... $ 58.50 
2. Kansas State, Emporia ............. 108.89 8. Middle Tennessee State........ . 50.14 
3. Bradley University................... . 106.72 9. Central College, Iowa............. 49.68 
4. Idaho State College.................... 87.58 10. Eastern State, Illinois........ . 46.78 
5. Michigan State University........... 72.65 11. Arizona State College....... 43.10 
6. Buena Vista................. 64.20 12. College of the Pacific......... 40.96 


Adjustments have been made in the prices of all Pi Kappa Delta keys.’ The 
keys in the low price bracket have increased twenty-five to seventy-five cents. 
The higher priced keys have been reduced in price as much as three dollars, due 
to the reduction in the price of diamonds. Revised price lists and order blanks 
are being sent to all chapters. Please disregard all prices except those in the 
list as revised September 1956. 

Pi Kappa Delta memberships now stand at 29,985 with the latest member- 
ship being issued to Michael Weatherly of Stephen F. Austin College. By the 
time this reaches you we will probably have passed the thirty thousand mark. 

The latest key No. 17,392 was issued to Kenneth Pohlstrom of Bethany 
College. 
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Report of the 


National Questions Committee 


Larry Norton, Bradley University, PKD Representative on the Committee 


The Pi Kappa Delta chapters continue 
to improve their record on participation in 
determining the national questions. This 
year seventy-six per cent of the sponsors 
responded with suggestions and/or a final 
ballot. One hundred and thirty-two _bal- 
lots were returned and we were able to 
include eleven more ballots in the final 
records than were submitted last year 
which was the previous high. We know 
that several sponsors are absent from their 
campus and do not receive the informa- 
tion in time to vote. However, if you will 
keep us posted on summer addresses, we 
can continue to improve the excellent 
participation of our chapters. 

The results of the vote on the National 
Debate and Discussion Topics for 1956-57 
are listed below as announced on August 
15, 1956. Each first-place vote counted as 
five points, each second-place as four 
points, each third-place as three points, 
each fourth place as two points, and each 
fifth-place as one point. Thus the topic 
in each list receiving the highest total was 
chosen as the official question. 

DEBATE 


Rank 
Ist 


Vote 
Resolved, that the United States 
should discontinue direct eco- 
nomic aid to foreign countries .. 


1298 


Resolved, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should abolish agricul- 
tural price supports 2 


2nd 


1092 


Resolved, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should subsidize the 
higher education of superior 
WS, peo 


3rd 


4th Resolved, that the United States 
should favor the policy of self- 
determination for subject 


peoples throughout the world .. 


5th Resolved, that the use of nuclear 
weapons should be _ prohibited 
by international agreement 


831 
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DISCUSSION 
Rank Vote 
lst What should be the role of the 
United States in the Middle 
ERE RS Ren nen ee ear arenes 1109 
2nd What should be the policy of 
the United States toward dis- 
IIE seiko teciAcicteiees 1011 
3rd How should our society deal 
with juvenile delinquency? ...... 961 
4th What should be the policy of 
the Federal Government on 
RI Soitesene > scent: 950 


5th How should the achievement of 
a college student be evaluated? 864 
Each year a few new chapters are added 
and new sponsors enter the field. Many 
new student members are just becoming 
acquainted with our activities so, as in 
previous years, we shall call attention to 
the basic procedures which govern the 
work of the national questions committee: 
1) The Speech Association of America 
Committee on Intercollegiate Debate and 
Discussion Activities is composed of one 
member from each of the four cooperating 
forensic societies — Delta Sigma Rho, Phi 
Rho Pi, Pi Kappa Delta, and Tau Kappa 
Alpha — one member appointed by the 
president of the American Forensic Asso- 
ciation, and one member appointed by the 
president of the Speech Association of 
America. The chairmanship of the com- 
mittee rotates among the four forensic so- 
cieties and the AFA and SAA appointees. 


2) Each committee member is respon- 
sible for polling the chapters of the or- 
ganization which he represents. All sug- 
gestions for topics must be submitted to 
committee members not later than the 
May date set by the committee. 

3) The committee members must meet 
during the months of May or June to de- 
cide on topics and phrase the questions 
for discussion and the propositions for 
debate. 

4) The debate propositions and discus- 





sion questions are submitted for preferen- 
tial vote not later than August first to all 
chapters of the four forensic organizations 
and to a representative number of the 
non-affiliated schools. 

5) If circumstances require a change 
during the season, the committee may, by 
a two-thirds vote, alter the wording or 
move to a second choice proposition or 
questions. Individual chapters or schools 
are encouraged to write their reactions to 
the propositions or questions to members 
of the committee as the forensic year 
progresses. 

6) The four cooperating forensic socie- 
ties agree to use the SAA questions as 
their official propositions for debate and 
discussion for the college year. This does 
not prevent individual schools or groups 
of schools from debating or discussing 
more than one question during the school 
year; but it does mean that none of the 
four societies would select a different 
question. 

7) The topics must be announced by 
September 10th. 

Working under these regulations, the 
following committee members met in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on June 29 and 30, 1956, 
and phrased the topics listed above: Larry 
Norton, Bradley University, Pi Kappa 
Delta; Winston Brembeck, University of 
Wisconsin, Delta Sigma Rho; T. Earle 
Johnson, University of Alabama, Tau 
Kappa Alpha; Glen Mills, Northwestern 
University, representing the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America; and Austin J. Freeley, 
Chairman, Boston University, representing 
the American Forensic Association. 

The regulations under which the com- 
mittee operates prevent issuing any official 
interpretation by the committee, nor is any 
organization or individual so authorized. 
The right of interpretation rests with those 
who debate the question. The committee 
has attempted to phrase questions that 
are broad in scope in order to encourage 
through analysis and investigation and to 
give the advantage to those students doing 
the more extensive and intelligent work. 
All committee members earnestly hope 
that the topics you have chosen, by the 
most representative balloting to date, will 
provide a stimulating and profitable foren- 
sic season for all participants. 
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KENTUCKY 
Alpha—Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Beta—Centre College, Danville 
Gamma—Kentucky Wesleyan College, 

Owensboro 































LOUISIANA 


Alpha—Louisiana College, Pineville 

Beta—Centenary College, Shreveport 

Delta—Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 

Gamma—Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette 

Epsilon—Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches 

Zeta—Southeastern State College, Hammong 


MAINE 
Beta—University of Maine, Orono 


MICHIGAN 


Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 
Gamma—Hope College, Holland 
Delta—Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti 
Epsilon—Michigan State University 
Eta—University of Detroit, Detroit 
Theta—Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant 


MINNESOTA 


Alpha—Macalester College, St. Paul 

Beta—St. Olaf College, Northfield 
Gamma—Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter 
Delta—Hamline University, St. Paul 
Epsilon—College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
Jeta—Concordia College, Moorhead 
Eta—College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
Theta—St. Mary’s College, Winona 


Alpha—Millsaps College, Jackson 

Beta—Mississippi State College, State College 

Gamma—Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus 

Delta—Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 


MISSOURI 


Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton 

Gamma—Central College, Fayette 

Delta—William Jewell College, Liberty 

Zeta—Culver-Stockton College, Canton 

Eta—Central Missouri State, Warrensburg 

Theta—Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville 

lota—Southeastern State College, Cape 
Girardeau 

Lambda—Missouri Valley College, Marshall 

Mu—Tarkio College, Tarkio 

Nu—Drury College, Springfield 

Xi—Rockhurst College, Kansas City 

Omicron—St. Louis University, St. Louis 


MONTANA 
Beta—Montana State College, Bozeman 


NEBRASKA 


Alpha—Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
Gamma—Doane College, Crete 

Delta—Hastings College, Hastings 
Zeta—Kearney State Teachers College, Kearney 
Theta—University of Omaha, Omaha 
lota—Wayne State Teachers College, Wayne 
Kappa—Midland College, Fremont 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Beta—Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 

Delta—Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 

Epsilon—Appalachian State Teachers Colllege, 
Boone 



















































OHIO 


Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 

Beta—Heidelberg College, Tiffin 

Gamma—Hiram College, Hiram 

Delta—University of Akron, Akron 

Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville 

Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta 

Eta—Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green 

lota—Kent State University, Kent 

























ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 

The Texas Xi chapter at Abilene Chris- 
tian College was formally installed on 
March 15, 1955, under the auspices of the 
Hardin-Simmons chapter. Dean W. A. 
Stephenson of Hardin-Simmons presided 





Donna Jo Ford 


Joe Schubert 


Harold Forshey 


over the formal installation at the Windsor 
Hotel in Abilene. Following the installa- 
tion a banquet was attended by both chap- 
ters and their guests. Dr. Fred Barton, 
head of the Speech Department, and Rex 
Kyker, Director of Forensics, are the spon- 
sors of the chapter. Harold Forshey is the 
president of the chapter, Joe Schubert is 
the Vice President and Donna Jo Ford is 
the Secretary. 


Chapter Notes 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


The Iowa Kappa Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta at Buena Vista College carried out 
an extensive program of activities during 
1955-56, which included participation in 
eight intercollegiate tournaments and nu- 
merous local speaking engagements. Mem- 
bers of the Speakers’ Bureau were espe- 
cially active, appearing before service 
clubs, P.T.A.’s, and other community 
groups. 

The sixth annual high school forensics 
conference was a highly successful venture 
with over two hundred high school stu- 
dents from Northwest Iowa participating 
in discussion, debate, extemporaneous 
speaking, interpretative reading and radio 
speaking. Advanced speech students under 
the direction of Professor Gladys Kuehl, 
director of forensics, acted as judges and 
chairmen for the various events. These 


Buena Vista chapter: standing, Carol Hammer, Paul 
Koebele, Ron Michever, Gary Fiscus, Roger Decker, 
Stephen McCall, Ken Kannenberg, Robert Anderson, 
Gene Cattermale, Harlan Watson. Seated, Gladys Kuehl, 
adviser; Merlyn McGarry; George Pettingill, president 
(1956-57); Vicki Morton, retiring president; John Cross, 
vice president (1956-57); Jim Knott, Sercretary-treasurer 
(1956-57); Carolyn Claussen, corresponding secretary 
(1956-57). 


Perhaps the strongest all women’s combination in the country had an imoressive record at Wisconsin 
State College at Eau Claire last year. Left to right: 





Irene Schlei, Jocelyn Gilbertson, Professor Grace 


Walsh, Governor of the province; and Rosemarie Pribil and Patricia Litsheim. 


students also judged other high school 
forensic contests. 

Kappa Chapter also sponsored the second 
annual oratory contest, the winners of 
which were presented with medals and a 
traveling trophy to the first-place speaker. 

The formal banquet for initiation of new 
members and installation of officers was 
held on May 16. Ten new members were 
initiated. They are: Robert Anderson, Ben 
Boldt, Gene Cattermole, Carolyn Claussen, 
Rosemary Daniels, Ken Kannenberg, Jim 
Knott, Ronald Michener, Stephen McCall, 
and Harlan Watson. 

New officers for 1956-57 are: George 
Pettengill, president; John Cross, vice- 
president; Jim Knott, secretary-treasurer; 
and Carolyn Claussen, corresponding 
secretary. 


CHICO STATE 

The California Iota Chapter of Chico 
State College carried out an extensive pro- 
gram of speech activities during 1955-56 
which included participation in several 
intercollegiate tournaments and numerous 
local speaking engagements. The Public 


Speaking Service was especially busy, ap- 
pearing before PTA’s, service clubs, high 
schools and other community groups. 
The Ist Annual High School Forensics 
Tournament was a highly successful ven- 
ture with students from Northern California 





participating in oratory, extemporaneous 
speaking and interpretative reading. Ad- 
vanced speech students under the direction 
of Dr. Lloyd S. Jones, Director of For- 
ensics, acted as judges during the tourna- 
ment. No individual winners were an- 
nounced but each student received a 
critique sheet listing his strong and weak 
points. The fraternity members who all 
worked as judges learned more about 
speech than the high school speakers. 

The formal meeting for initiation of new 
members was held May 13. Nine new 
members were initiated. They were: Roselle 
Lindsay, Dorothy Heffington, Joyce Rey- 
nolds, Violet Maas, Mary Ann Strauden- 
raus, Jack Helm, George Chames, Art 
Wheeler and Willard Getman. 

New officers for 1956-57 are: Violet 
Maas, president; Willard Getman, vice- 
president; Dorothy Heffington, secretary- 
treasurer; George Chames, historian-pub- 
licity. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 

In the ten thousand miles that the Idaho 
State College Bengals have traveled this 
year, they have attended seven tourna- 
ments and won three sweepstakes, bring- 
ing home a total of ten trophies. 

In November, for the first tournament of 
the year, the ISC squad traveled out of 
state to participate in the Columbia Valley 





CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


OKLAHOMA 


Alpha—Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater 
Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Gamma—Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
— City University, Oklahoma 
ity 
Eta—East Central State College, Ada 
Theta—Southeastern State College, Durant 
lota—Central State College, Edmond 
Kappa—Phillips University, Enid 
Lambda—Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 
Mu—Southwestern State College, Weatherford 


OREGON 


Alpha—Linfield College, McMinnville 
Beta—Lewis and Clark College, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Alpha—Grove City College, Grove City 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Alpha—Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 
Beta—Huron College, Huron 
Gamma—Yankton College, Yankton 
Delta—South Dakota State College, Brookings 
Epsilon—Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls 
Zeta—Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen 
Eta—Augustana College, Sioux Falls 
lota—Black Hills State Teachers College, 
Spearfish 


TENNESSEE 
Alpha—Maryville College, Maryville 
Gamma—East Tennessee State Teachers College, 

Johnson City 
—< Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville 
Epsilon—Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 














































City 
Zeta—Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro 
Eta—David Lipscomb College, Nashville 


TEXAS 


Beta—Trinity University, San Antonio 
Delta—Howard-Payne College, Brownwood 
Epsilon—Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Zeta—Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 
Eta—North Texas State College, Denton 
Theta—Hardin-Simmons University 
lota—Baylor University, Waco 
Mu—Stephen F. Austin, Nacogdoches 
Nu—Texas A&I, Kingsville 

Xi—Abilene Christian, Abilene 
Omicron—University of Houston, Houston 


WASHINGTON 


Alpha—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Beta—Seattie Pacific College, Seattle 
Gamma-—State College of Washington, Pullman 
Delta—Whitworth College, Spokane 
Epsi'on—Pacific Lutheran, Parkland 
Zeta—Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham 
Eta—St. Martin’s College, Olympia 
Theta—Whitman College, Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beta—Marshall College, Huntington 
Gamma—Morris Harvey College 


WISCONSIN 


Alpha—Ripon College, Ripon 

Beta—Carroll Coliege, Waukesha 
Delta—River Falls State College, River Falls 
Epsion—Whitewa‘er State Coege, Whitewater 
Zeta—Eau Claire State College, Eau Claire 
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Invitational Debate Tournament at Pull- 
man, Washington. Dree Knack and Eileen 
Taney placed second in the Jr. Women’s 
Division and Bob Robbins and Dave Mar- 
tin took a second place in Junior Men’s 
Division. The five teams chalked up a 
total of eighteen wins. The Bengals ex- 
tended their trip to include the Western 
States Speech Association Tournament at 
Parkland, Washington where they placed 
in several events. 

The Bengals began the new year with 
new resolutions and carried through with 
many of them when they tied for the De- 
bate Championship trophy at the Inland 
Empire Debate Tournament held at Mos- 
cow, Idaho in January. Eileen Taney and 
Jon Harward won first place in the Men’s 
Division. Lois Roosma and Dave Martin 
followed close behind with a second place. 

February 9, 10, and 11th were the dates 
set for the Rocky Mountain Forensic Meet 
held at Denver, Colorado. Mr. William 
Corbin with eight contestants again left 
the state to attend this tourney. Awards 
were given to Eileen Taney and Jon Har- 
ward, Dree Knack and Larry Judd. Both 
teams tied for first place in Jr. Men’s Divi- 
sion debate, Men’s Extemporaneous speak- 
er, James Rupp, was a finalist with an Ex- 
cellent rating. Eileen Taney, Women’s 
Extemporaneous speaker, received a second 
place and superior rating. In Interpreta- 
tion, Kent Marler won second place and 
superior rating. Max Parrish, in the Dis- 
cussion group, won superior rating and 
superior award for outstanding individual. 

On February 17th and 18th, the Bengals 
remained in Idaho and brought back to 
their den the sweepstakes trophy from the 
All-Idaho Speech Conference. In Women’s 
Debate, Lynne Maykuth and Sharon Lewis 
copped the first place trophy. Kent Mar- 
ler took first place in Interpretation. Dree 
Knack and Jon Harward tied for third 
place in Oratory. After-dinner speaking 
found Dan Jones winning third place. Ei- 
leen Taney placed second and James Rupp 
third in the Extemporaneous speaking. 

ISC again traveled to Pullman, Wash- 
ington, for the Provincial tourney. Dree 
Knack brought the Bengals honors with 
a first place trophy in Oratory and Eileen 
Taney took a third place tie in Oratory. 

The Northwest Tau Kappa Alpha Tour- 
nament at Missoula, Montana, was the set- 
ting for the Bengals’ last tournament of the 
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year. James Rupp and Jon Harward were 
third in Men’s Debate, Tileen Taney, third 
in Women’s Extemporaneous Speaking. In 
Women’s Oratory, Lynne Maykuth won a 
third place and Barbara Kuhn copped 
second place. Sharlene Thomas took se- 
cond place and Sharon Lewis was first in 
Women’s Interpretation. The Bengals 
ended in a three-way tie for the sweep- 
stakes trophy. 

In November, 1955, the ISC Discussion 
group, under the direction of W. N. Cor- 
bin, prepared a tape for the National Dis- 
cussion Contest at the University of Illi- 
nois. The following students participated: 
Kent Marler, moderator; Mrs. Lora Flem- 
ing, Alan Mackay, Norma Stratton, and 
Jerry Willmore. This team won third be- 
hind the University of Virginia, and the 
Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire. 

The debate squad, ever watchful for 
new recruits, acted as hosts for the Idaho 
State High School Debate Tournament 
held this year on the ISC campus. Plans 
are being made for a number of speech 
tournaments to be held on the ISC campus 
next year. 

The year was brought to a close with a 
Pi Kappa Delta Banquet. The following 
officers for the year 1956-1957 were in- 
stalled: President, James Rupp; Vice 
President, Jon Harward; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Lynne Maykuth; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sharon Lowrie. 


KANSAS STATE AT EMPORIA 


Emporia State was host to approximate- 
ly 225 debaters on February 17 and 18 
at the annual Emporia State Forensic 
Tournament. For the first time in several 
years, the tournament was open to senior 
as well as junior division teams. The re- 
sult was one of the largest tournaments 
in the area for the year. Thirty-four 
schools from seven states took part in the 
two-day affair. Forty-eight teams com- 
peted in the senior division and fifty-six 
vied in the junior division of the tourna- 
ment. Trophies were given to the top four 
teams in each division. 

In addition, there were junior and senior 
divisions of both extemp speaking and 
oratory. These contests attracted approxi- 
mately 140 contestants. A feature of the 
tournament was a contest in television 
speaking, to our knowledge, the first con- 


test of its kind to be held in the area. 
This contest, both preliminaries and finals 
were telecast, using the closed circuit fa- 
cilities on the E-state campus. 

Pi Kappa Delta was well represented at 
the tournament. Of the thirty-four schools 
twenty-one were members of the organi- 
zation. Their participation was not con- 
fined to merely being present, as six of the 
eight quarter-finalists in the senior division 
were Pi Kappa Delta. Two of the quarter- 
finalists in the junior division were Pi 
Kappa as well. The team of Joe Schu- 
bert and Milton Copeland, representing 
Abilene Christian, won top honors in this 
division. To make a perfect day for Abi- 
lene, the top junior team was Allen Isbell 
and Don Beck also from Abilene Christian. 

In the individual events, Pi Kappa Delta 
has a clean sweep. Iaveta Hensley, Ster- 
ling, won junior Oratory; Charles Ful- 
cher, Southwestern, won senior oratory; 
Allen Isbell, Abilene Christian, took first 
in junior extemp; Lenora Owens, Okla- 
homa Iota, won senior extemp, and Rich- 
ard Rieke, Southern Illinois, won the spe- 
cial television contest. Only two of the 
first fifteen individual events winners were 
not members of Pi Kappa Delta. 

Winning the sweepstakes award as the 
top senior college present was the squad 
from Southwest Missouri State College, 
coached by Holt Spicer, a former member 
of the Redlands Chapter, and two-time 
West Point winner. Hutchinson Kansas 
Junior College was the winner of the 
junior college sweepstakes. 

Tournament directors were Howard 
Holladay, forensic director at E-State, and 
Dave Matheny, with local members of the 
Pi Kap chapter serving as assistants to 
make the tournament one of the highlights 
of the debating season in Kansas. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


The members of the Marietta chapter 
of Pi Kappa Delta had an active season 
last year. Marietta participated in 132 
debates, of which twenty-seven were non- 
decision and four demonstration. Mari- 
etta also took part in two discussion con- 
ferences, five individual events, two clinics 
and ten major debate tournaments. 

In individual events Betty Mack placed 
third in extemporaneous speaking at Woos- 
ter and Harvey Krauser took first in in- 








formal reading at Marietta. In discussion, 
Decio Rubano placed third at the conven- 
tion of the Province of the Lakes in Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. 

In debate, the teams of Mack and Star- 
ling, Finney and Rubano came in third in 
the B division at Ohio State; Cowles and 
Powers were first at Marietta; the teams 
of Cowles and Powers, Armiger and Grogg 
took third in the North-South Tournament 
at West Virginia University and the men’s 
team of Cowles and Rubano won first 
place at the province convention. 

At the Province convention Jan Powers 
took a second in woman's extemp. Both 
men and women’s teams (Cowles and Ru- 
bano, Powers and Starling) placed third 
in sweepstakes. 

Sixteen new members were initiated 
into PKD last spring. Miss Virginia Bran- 
son and Mr. Bernard Russi were eligible 
under the order of instruction. Those eligi- 
ble under the orders of debate and oratory 
were Decio Rubano, Gerald Bank, Sue 
Starling and Betty Mack. Those coming 
in under the order of oratory were Mari- 
alice Stuck and Larry Davis. Wayne Wall, 
Robert Brucken, Donald Armiger, John 
Spindler, Sandra Bach, Robert Finney, 
Eleanor Grogg and Harvey Krauser were 
admitted under the order of debate. The 
officers for the coming year are Jan Pow- 
ers, president; Wayne Wall, vice president; 
Decio Rubano, secretary-treasurer; and 
Betty Mack, recording secretary. 


STERLING COLLEGE 

Miss Laveta Hensley of Los Angeles 
California, winner of first place in the 
University of Kansas Oratorical contest 
last spring has been elected President of 
the Kansas Lambda chapter at Sterling 
College, Sterling, Kansas. “ 

Laveta won first place in oratory at the 
Emporia State Teachers’ Tournament, the 
Saint John’s Tournament and also at the 
Province of the Plains convention at Win- 
field, Kansas, last March. The title of her 
successful oration was “Mississippi Con- 
certo.” 

She was also a member of the debate 
squad, and with her colleague, Betty Orr, 
tied for first in the Women’s sweepstakes 
at the provincial convention. She is a 
junior and is looking forward to further 
competition. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES 

During the past semester the UCLA 
Speech Activities Board branched into the 
fields of radio and television. By con- 
tacting a number of Los Angeles stations, 
the Board arranged program series with 
radio station KMPC and television station 
KCOP. 

The television program featured a half 
hour debate with cross-questioning and 
a decision by an impartial judge. The 
eight programs presented a round-robin 
tournament among UCLA, USC, Pepper- 
dine, and Los Angeles State. A non-com- 
peting school furnished a judge for each 
debate. Los Angeles State won the series 
by winning three out of its four debates. 
USC and UCLA tied for second place. 

On the radio program teams from USC 
and UCLA presented discussions on con- 
troversial subjects. The two schools al- 
ternated in supplying chairmen for the 
discussions. 

Both programs received surprisingly 
good receptions. In spite of the fact that 





Miss Laveta Hensley 


the T.V. program competed with Ed Sulli- 
van and the Comedy Hour for five weeks, 
a number of persons saw the program 
and wrote favorable comments to the sta- 
tion. Both programs will probably be re- 
sumed in the fall, and the television pro- 
gram will probably be expanded to include 
several other Southern California schools. 

The radio program was taped several 
days before the broadcast. This was most 
fortunate, since when the moderator intro- 
duced the affirmative as negative and vice 
versa, the opening could be re-taped. 

The television program was carried live. 
The station was, therefore, helpless to 
prevent some embarrassing moments. One 
speaker, Jerry Boime, Pepperdine’s enfant 
terrible and a former contributor to the 
Forensic, began his remarks by suggesting 
that the audience switch to “some other 
program, Mr. Sullivan or the Comedy 
Hour. I’m sure they're going to be better 
than this debate. In debating capital 
punishment, Boime also referred to the 
situation when “suppose a man wants to 
fertilize his lawn with his wife.” At this 
point two stage hands rushed out of the 
studio to keep from laughing. The same 
Mr. Boime also drove the boom man near 
insanity with his constant pacing up and 
down behind the podium. On the same 
program the judge, who had been allotted 
three minutes to explain his decision, took 
up only one minute of his time. The an- 
nouncer spent two minutes ad libbing 
and said at least four times, “This program 
is a public service presentation of KCOP.” 
Another judge almost brought chaos into 
the studio when he walked off with the 
announcer’s script. 

The cross-questioning period also pre- 
sented problems. Lilian Tomich, Presi- 
dent of UCLA’s PKD Chapter, insisted on 
yes-or-no answers, and refused to permit 
her luckless opponent to elaborate on his 
answers. LA State’s Frank Kent went to 
the opposite extremes in answering the 
questions. Kent insisted on giving lengthy 
and detailed answers and shouted, “Let 
me answer the question,” when the ques- 
tioner tried to interrupt him. 

Although the general reaction was fav- 
orable, one irate citizen rushed down to 
the television station after a program on 
the United Nations, and spent half an 
hour insisting that it was un-American to 
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permit students to debate such a subject. 
This type of reaction was, however, highly 
exceptional. Both the radio and T.V. se- 
ries used the topic of Communist China, 
and neither program received any adverse 
opinions. 

All of the schools involved in the pro- 
gram are planning to participate in it in 
the fall. A number of other schools in 
the Los Angeles area have also indicated 
their interest in the programs. Both series 
undoubtedly offer an outstanding publici- 
ty outlet for forensic activities. The pro- 
grams serve both to let the community 
know about a school’s speech activities 
and to interest more students in their 
school’s debate team. Both of these results 
are highly desirable at UCLA. The com- 
munity has too long thought of UCLA as 
a “football college.” UCLA is furthermore 
so large that many students have never 
even heard of its debate team. The pro- 
grams can undoubtedly help to remedy 
these situations. 

Perhaps the chief significance of the 
success of these programs is that they open 
new vistas for college forensics. They 
provide practical outlets for the speaker. 
Many students find no challenge in par- 
ticipating in a tournament where they 
speak to an audience of “honorable judge, 
worthy opponents, and colleague.” Many 
debaters have often felt that they were 
debating subjects of no particularly topi- 
cal interest. For the many students who 
are more interested in practical speaking 
than in winning contests, radio and tele- 
vision offer natural media. 


A number of stations are always willing 
to sponsor such programs. The Federal 
Communications Commission encourages 
public service features, and many stations 
find it necessary to carry such programs 
to remain in the FCC’s good grace. A 
number of non-network stations also have 
programming difficulties and are willing 
to put on sustaining programs at times 
when the competition from networks is 
so stiff that no intelligent sponsor would 
buy commercial time. Furthermore, 
KMPC and KCOP in Los Angeles have 
both been very conscious of community 
services and have presented a number of 
public service features in the past. 

Now that we have made some inroads 
into the mass media, a number of ideas 
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Some of the Western Washington’s trophies for the 1955-56 season and some of the people responsible 





for a successful season: left to right — Al Gunderson, Sharon Andreasen, Charles Dennis (chapter 
president) and standing, Forensic Director Ralph Murphy. 


have been suggested. There is the possi- 
bility of carrying on a weekly audience 
poll to determine either the winner or 
the audience’s opinion on the subject. A 
“meet-the-champ” type of program has 
also been suggested. There are also hopes 
that some station may give a whole hour 
for the program. One optimist even sug- 
gested monetary prizes for the winners. 

Although it is doubtful that “The Big 
Debate”, the name of the T.V. program, 
or the “USC-UCLA Debate” on radio, will 
ever replace the assortment of “toast- 
masters”, schoolteachers, amateur violin- 
ists, sergeants, and old ladies with an 
astonishing knowledge about horse-racing, 
all of whom are now cluttering yp the 
air-lanes, there is nevertheless a place for 
college debates and discussions on the 
air. Some day, perhaps, they may replace 
Laurel and Hardy. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Forensics at Western Washington was 
on the upswing last season with the addi- 
tion of many new speakers to the speech 
squad, especially freshmen and_ sopho- 
mores. The Zeta Chapter has been for- 
tunate to have as its director, Professor 
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Ralph M. Murphy, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and Chico State 
College. 

With the addition of the “new blood” 
Western has been well represented at five 
of the tournaments held in the northwest 
during the school year, beginning with a 
full squad at the Western Speech Asso- 
ciation held this last fall at Pacific Luth- 
eran College in Parkland, Washington. 
This was a first for Western. Individual 
speakers as well as the varsity debate 
team began to break through the “sound 
barrier” reaching the finals, placing and 
receiving some trophies. Other meets at- 
tended with good representation were, 
Seattle Pacific College, College of Puget 
Sound, Linfield and the Northwest Pi 
Kappa Delta Provincial at Washington 
State College. 

Late in April the Zeta Chapter held its 
annual banquet and initiation service at 
which time the following were taken into 
membership: Sharon Andreasen, Sharon 
Ballaugh, Barrie Brownell, Albert Gunder- 
son, Gail Gustafson, June Kellogg, Pat 
Northrup, Naomi Riley, and Mr. Mark 
Flanders of the speech department as an 
honorary member. Dr. Sene Carlile, head 
of the speech department, was president 





of the initiating officers. The second offi- 
cer was Ralph M. Murphy, and the third 
was Charles Dennis, president of the 
chapter. 

Other speakers who participated during 
the forensic season included Joan Dennis, 
Robert Brookins, Larry Richardson, Eve- 
lyn Rickers, John Schermerhorn, Linda 
Ford, Dick Hopf, Dick Walston, Bill Cox, 
Bill Siebler and Brad Kenyon. 


WISCONSIN STATE 
AT EAU CLAIRE 

Wisconsin State at Eau Claire placed 
high in four major events, the West Point 
National Invitational Debate Tournament, 
the National Tape Discussion Contest, the 
Interstate Oratorical Contest and _ the 
Upper Mississippi Provincial Convention. 

The first women’s team to enter the 
quarter-finals at the West Point National 
Debate Tournament was composed of two 
Pi Kappa Delta members from Wisconsin 
State College at Eau Claire. The tourna- 
ment, held at West Point April 25-28, was 
won by the United States Military Acad- 
emy. Among the 16 teams to enter the 
quarter-finals, Eau Claire lost in the quar- 
ters to Augustana. The team was accom- 
panied by Coach Grace Walsh. 


Pi Kappa Delta members of Wisconsin 
Zeta finished second in the National Con- 
test in Group Discussion. First place was 
awarded to the University of Virginia and 
third to Idaho State College. The subject 
of the tape-recorded discussions was “How 
can we best implement the Supreme Court 
decision on segregation in the public 
schools?” Among the discussion members 
from Eau Claire were Patricia Litsheim 
and Jocelyn Gilbertson. In 1953 Eau 
Claire won first place in the discussion 
contest, and in 1954 placed fourth. 

At the Interstate Oratorical Contest held 
April 25-27 at Evanston, Illinois, Jocelyn 
Gilbertson of Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, won the women’s contest and 
Michael Sifri, of Michigan, the men’s. 

At the Upper Mississippi Provincial 
tournament at Mankato State Teachers 
on December 9 and 10, an Eau Claire 
team of Pribil and Gilbertson won all of 
their debates and first place trophy. The 
St. Olaf women were second. Litsheim 
and Schlei of Eau Claire won three of 
four debates for third place. 

Eau Claire women also won first in 
women’s oratory, debate and impromptu 
speaking; Miss Gilbertson placed first in 
oratory, and Miss Schlei and Miss Litsheim 
placed first in debate. 
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Graduates to Receive FORENSIC Free for One Year 


One of the decisions of the National Council at its August meeting 
in Brainerd, Minnesota, was to grant a free subscription to all members of 
Pi Kappa Delta for the first year following college graduation. Anyone who 
graduated from college in the spring of 1956 and who at that time was an 
active member of Pi Kappa Delta may receive the FORENSIC during the 
coming year if he will send his name and address to the National Secretary. 

The FORENSIC will continue to be available to all other alumni of Pi 
Kappa Delta for $1.00 per year or $2.50 for three years. Members of Pi 
Kappa Delta may want to encourage alumni and others to subscribe to the 
FORENSIC. A coupon is given below for the convenience of anyone desiring 
to subscribe. 


TO: D. J. NABORS, National Secretary 


Pi Kappa Delta 
East Central State College 
Ada, Oklahoma 








Please begin my subscription with the issue. 

| enclose $ for__ years. 
Name : : § 
PRI: cecacsntnimnnnceinendninnsesnimamcaainiaagnanpaamtsininaiipaiimniinsntamsaiiiiienll : 
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All members of the National Council of 
Pi Kappa Delta were present at the sum- 
mer meeting August 27-29, 1956. The 
meeting was held at Grandview Lodge, 
Brainerd, Minnesota. 

The surroundings were ideal for a vaca- 
tion for the members of the Council, but 
except for the food and surroundings, the 
members found vacationing difficult. Only 
those members of the Council who arose 
at 4 or 5 o'clock in the morning to go 
fishing enjoyed very much of the recrea- 
tional possibilities of the location. 

Morning, afternoon and evening meet- 
ings were held for the entire time the 
members were at the meeting. Elsewhere 
in the Forensic some indication of the 
work done by the Council at this meet- 
ing is evident, in the article by Vice- 
President Norton on discussion, in the 
President’s Letter and in the Secretary's 
Letter. 

It is, of course, always interesting for 
members of Pi Kappa Delta to get to- 
gether. The meeting of the Council this 


National Council Holds Summer Meeting in Minnesota 


26-29, 1956. Reading clockwise from the left: 





year was a particularly harmonious one 
during which time an almost unbelievable 
amount of executive business of the or- 
ganization was conducted. 

This included the discussion of the 
problem of discussion in the National 
Tournament, the planning of the National 
Convention at Brookings, a review of all 
of the committee work in the organiza- 
tion, an evaluation of the publication of 
the Forensic, and a number of other items 
of business. 

Emmett Long, the editor of the For- 
ensic, was attending the National Council 
meeting for the first time as a member, 
following the change of the constitution 
at the Redlands Convention. Had it not 
been for Charles Battin, National Council 
member, the editor would have come the 
longest distance to this meeting. Mr. Bat- 
tin, however, outranked the editor on this 
point because he came to Minnesota di- 
rectly from Panama City, Panama. He had 
been there as a member of the Inter- 
American Municipal Congress. 


Charles Battin, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, Council member; Larry Norton, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois, Nataional Vice-President; 
Emmett Long, Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, California, Editor of the FORENSIC; Theodore Nelson, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, President; Roy Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana, Council member; Harvey Cromwell, Mississippi State College for Women, Co- 


The National Council of Pi Kappa Delta in session at Grandview Lodge, Brainerd, Minnesota, August 
lumbus, Mississippi, Council member; John Randolph, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, Immediate 
| \\ Past-President. 


















CHAPTER REPORTS 


Fees paid and keys ordered August 1, 1955 to July 31, 1956 


Certificates 
School & Fees Keys Total Refunds 
Alabama 
PRN “CIN Sasciccinsetsopicarcetidientnns 7.00 7.00 
ee Te CIID ons oicsecceceicceesnnnsaies 7.00 6.10 13.10 
Arizona 
Arizona State College ........................ 21.00 43.10 64.10 4.40 
Arkansas 
Ouachita College 
Southern State College 
California 
University of Redlands ........................ 98.00 40.46 138.46 20.04 
California Institute of Technology .. 42.00 42.00 
College of the Pacific -............0......... 28.50 40.96 69.46 2.43 
University of California ...................... 35.00 35.00 
George Pepperdine College .............. 7.00 21.52 28.52 
San Diego State College 
Pasadena College 
Chico State College ........................... 42.00 42.00 
Upland College 
Los Angeles State College .................. 82.50 6.16 88.66 
Humboldt State College 
Colorado 
Colorado A & M College ................ : 14.00 14.00 
Colorado State College of Education 35.00 35.00 
Western State College of Colorado .... 21.00 21.00 
Georgia 
University of Georgia 
University of Georgia, Atlanta Div. .... 50 50 
Idaho 
WIN CN I asic ucn cece csecnncanccoesenas 7.00 7.00 
Idaho State College .......................-..-- 84.00 87.58 171,58 10.04 
Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan University .............. 56.00 20.20 76.20 
Eureka College 
Carthage College 
Bradley Utiiversity ...........:.<<0::.:::0<.<0:. 98.00 106.72 204.72 
Monmouth College ....................:-:++ 21.00 30.06 51.06 
Tinole State Nowmall ............:..:0.<........ 36.00 36.00 
North Central College .......................- 1.68 1.68 
NEE CN sian occesoccccecenassoszcrcees 30.00 30.00 
WU NRE CONTRO oie cnciencsscesesaacenesnsseee 35.00 10.52 45.52 
Western State College ........................ 42.00 38.34 80.34 
Augustana College ........2.<.<::c:0:s<....:«:- 42.00 10.52 52.52 
De Paul University 
Northern Ill. State Teachers ............ 14.00 6.10 20.10 
NI sop Covi tu saedecede teas 7.00 7.00 
TI INN coh para ncctccdbcciancnaionss 49.00 49.00 
Eastern State College ......... ERP Ree 63.00 46.78 109.78 
Milikin University ........................- ark 35.00 14.48 49.48 
Southern Illinois University ................ 56.00 14.50 70.50 
Greenville College ......... eee ai. 7.00 4.70 11.70 
McKendree College ..........-..:....-.-.+-0+-++- 14.00 14.00 
Univ. of Illinois at Chicago................ 168.00 111.27 279.27 
Indiana 
Franklin College 
Iowa , 
CI CN isis esis svaceesecascinesiien 56.00 49.68 105.68 
Morningside College 
SE CI oss ie ees 21.00 21.00 
Upper Iowa University 
RN I ect nciackasceoedcneisniaaese 42.00 42.00 
NOE asics icseccctsbcsnnmancss 28.00 17.89 45.89 
Buena Vista College ......................----- 70.00 64.20 134.20 14.35 
Dubuque University .........................+-- 35.00 35.00 
I, WEIN occas acittmigscnstecrnice 21.00 15.22 36.22 


Luther College 
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School & Fees Keys Total Refunds 
Kansas Certificates 

Ottawa University 

Washburn Municipal University 


Southwestern College .........................--- 91.00 9.46 100.46 
Kansas State College, Pittsburg .......... 35.00 35.00 
Kansas State College, Emporia ...... 122.00 108.89 230.89 
Baker University 
Sterling College .... Sela cpcmaiee 49.00 14.82 63.82 
Bethany College retidehanie 21.00 21.00 
Fort Hays State College ~.................. 28.00 20.20 48.20 
RN I gc cds sak aes eacasal cane 35.00 6.10 41.10 
McPherson College ..... scanieio enh 28.00 28.00 
Kentucky 
Georgetown College . eaewan 28.00 28.00 
Centre College . siiccaavenooe 56.00 56.00 
Kentucky Wesleyan Colleg ge 
Louisiana 
ee ee 7.00 7.00 
Centenary College 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute .......... 63.00 63.00 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute ...... 35.00 35.00 
Northwestern State College ................ 21.00 21.00 
Southeastern State College ~.............. 60.00 14.10 74.10 
Maine 
University of Maine pitcabiicalprisedis 35.00 12.48 47.48 
Michigan 
Kalamazoo College ..........................:.. 42.00 42.00 
Hope College ...... Bie set a 21.00 21.00 
Michigan State University ; ae 72.65 72.65 
Michigan State Normal College tere 50 41.38 41.88 
University of Detroit 
Central Mich. Col. of Education ........ 112.00 8.00 120.00 
Minnesota 
Macalester College dearer eae hes 7.00 7.00 
SE Eee 56.00 56.00 
Gustavus Adolphus College ................ 21.00 24.57 45.57 
Hamline University eee 21.00 21.00 
College of St. Thomas 
Concordia College cane Ls ae 6.00 6.00 


College of St. Catherine 

St. Mary’s College 
Mississippi 

Milsaps College 

Mississippi State College 


Mississippi State Col. for Women ...... 42.00 25.56 67.56 
Mississippi Southern College ........ tee 49.00 22.96 71.96 4.04 
Missouri 
Westminster College ...................-2...:0-++: 14.00 20.76 34.76 
Central College ........ soca cots 53.00 53.00 
William Jewell College ............. eee 70.00 70.00 
Culver-Stockton College . 39.21 39.21 2.90 
Central Missouri State College ae si 21.00 21.00 
N.E. Mo. State Teachers Coll. ............ 21.00 39.00 60.00 
Southeastern State College .................. 35.00 28.70 63.70 
Missouri Valley College eeitia 10.00 10.02 20.02 
Tarkio College 
Drury College So a 14.00 14.00 
Rockhurst College ..... Ee oe 28.00 6.10 34.10 
Be. RUGUS: TRINONOY ooo aie onic csesscecenioseate ~ 7.00 7.00 
Montana 
Montana State College betel tea reas 14.00 33.24 47.24 
Nebraska 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Doane College 
I NS 31.90 31.90 
Kearney State Te achers Colle “ge ; 70.00 39.55 109.55 
University of Omaha . ; 28.00 28.00 
Wayne State Teachers ee ire 49.00 49.00 
Midland College ..................:-.c0.--00-0--- 28.00 18.87 46.87 1.12 
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School 


North Carolina 
Wake Forest College .........................- 
Lenoir Rhyne College ...... SEIS 
Appalachhian State Teachers Col. .... 
Ohio 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Heidelberg College ..................-.s:0+«-. 
Hiram College 
University of Akron 
CORTON CAMINO wc ccesinessisiiceceviesioxssnvccsen 
Bowling Green State University ...... 
SI SENOIIDY © ssicisiiasssavencsnestobicassecsncnsaietiees 
INIA ps thstonssidesounasavanssesuniictasecxieeres 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma A & M College ........ 
University of Tulsa ........ sua 
Oklahoma Baptist University .......... 
Oklahoma City University 
East Central State College ............. 
Southeastern State College -.............. 
Central State College 
Phillips University ......... SS era 
Northeastern State College ................ 
Southwestern State College -............... 


Oregon 
SOE CO, iste acedicrnsnsencneen 
Lewis and Clark College .................... 
Pennsylvania 
Crave City Combe a.cncsiccccnccsicssenenssiens 
South Dakota 
Dakota Wesleyan University .............. 
Huron College 
RNIN III cit Sune sotiackawacctieemovelan 
South Dakota State College ................ 
Sie POTD CO anannc concent escnaascnsceses 
S.T.C. Northern, Aberdeen ................ 
Augustana College 
Black Hills State Teachers Col. .......... 
Tennessee 
Maryville College ........................ ees 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute -....... 
Carson-Newman College .................... 
Middle Tennessee State .....................- 
David Lipscomb College .................... 
Texas 
Trinity University 
Howard-Payne College 
Texas Christian University -............... 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
North Texas State College ................ 
Hardin-Simmons University  .............. 
EON CII ais sc is cassia erccssnnsccceses 
OE S| eee a 
I ARUN Sica Citecceixiiciialsbactenticotednasdeniiiabioes 
Abilene Christian College .................... 
University of Houston ........................ 
ee 
College of Puget Sound ...................... 
Seattle Pacific College ........................ 
State College of Washington ............ 
Whitworth College .......................... ; 
a eee 
Western Wash. College of Education 
St. Martin’s College 
Wes CONG 5. i erence 
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& Fees 
Certificates 


14.00 
21.00 
49.00 


35.00 


21.00 
42.00 
49.00 
121.50 


14.00 
28.00 
28.00 


77.00 
28.00 


56.00 
14.00 
14.00 


28.00 


92.00 


15.00 


14.00 
70.00 
47.00 


49.00 


49.00 
56.00 
77.00 
14.00 
67.50 
137.00 


14.00 


21.00 
35.00 
77.00 

7.00 


28.00 
144.00 


42.00 
21.00 
28.00 
42.00 
45.00 
63.00 


56.00 


Keys 


17.46 


20.64 


17.02 


15.65 
31.50 


12.76 
18.70 


36.10 


14.34 
10.52 


50.14 


33.60 
18.12 
10.24 

8.34 


18.31 


6.38 
9.86 


37.72 
37.84 


Total 


14.00 
33.65 
66.58 


57.46 


21.00 
62.64 
49.00 
121.50 


14.00 
28.00 
28.00 


77.00 
45.02 


71.65 
45.50 
14.00 


28.00 
2.74 


— 


92.00 


15.00 


14.00 
70.00 
59.76 
18.70 


85.10 


63.34 
66.52 
77.00 
14.00 
117.64 
137.00 


14.00 


54.60 
53.12 
87.24 
7.00 
8.34 
28.00 
162.31 


42.00 
27.38 
37.86 
42.00 
82.72 
100.84 


56.00 


Refunds 


3.34 


7.00 


13.86 





CHAPTER REPORTS — Continued 


School & Fees Keys Total Refunds 
Certificates 
West Virginia 
RUINED MOI oo cicncinceceresiessensesnceses 42.50 42.50 
Morris Harvey College 109.00 109.00 
Wisconsin 
NTL ne ee nn 35.00 25.5% 60.52 
I, I ici ccs ccictassscnreses 25.00 25.00 
River Falls State College 56.00 58. 114.50 
Whitewater State College ................ 21.00 f 28.50 
Eau Claire State College .... ES 105.00 105.00 
General Chapter 39.50 


Grand Total 


IKA 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
August 1, 1955 - July 31, 1956 


RECEIPTS 
Fees & Certificates 
Keys 
Forensic 
Interest 
Provinces 
Balance - July 31, 1955 


Forensic 2 cassia le ia cia genie $ 2,413.72 
Keys ; 2,019.05 
Offices, secretarial help, & supplies .............. ee 1,811.98 
Printing ; 1,042.64 
Refunds _... i ea 92,92 
Question Committee 51.16 
Short Checks ee , 95.56 
Postage & Shipping 105.45 
Pre-convention i : 115.00 
Public Relations 132.70 
I iad te a aepea eat anion eee eee : 122.82 
NOI DU BI sinc scccccedscnsecectsanscicesevncts $ 3,275.74 


TOTAL 


Balance - July 31, 1956 ............ $ 3,275.74 
Colorado State Normal Bonds .....................0.......cc:ccccccccseseee 
Accounts Receiveable 


$ 6,490.62 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


This is to certify that I have examined the books and records of Pi Kappa Delta 
Fraternity for the period beginning August 1, 1955 and ending July 31, 1956. 


The statement above prepared in conjunction with Prof. D. J. Nabors, ene to 
established form, is an accurate report of the financial status of the organization as of this date. 


Signed: R. B. Harris 
R. B. Harris, Auditor 
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